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AN  ADDRESS: 

ON  ancient  and  modern  eclecticism  in  medicine— the  old 

FATHERS  IN  MEDICINE— TIIEIll  WORKS  CONTRASTED  WITH 
YOU  NCI  PHYSIC. 

Delivered  before  the  F'clectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York ,  at  Cooper  Institute, 

June  8th,  18(54. 

BY  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Among  the  occult  sciences  of  Egypt,  which  country  may  be 
said  to  be  the  cradle  of  all  the  sciences  known  to  antiquity,  we 
find  the  science  of  medicine,  under  the  custody  of  the  Thau- 
maturgists  or  priests  of  the  mysteries,  in  the  temples  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  Medicine,  with  the  various  oth<?r  arts  and  sciences 
then  known  and  practiced,  was  kept  as  a  sealed  mystery,  only  to 
be  revealed  to  the  initialed.  In  the  healing  art,  charms,  incan¬ 
tations  and  magic  were  resorted  to,  and  we  may  remark  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  history  in  this  particular  has  been  found  repeating 
herself  in  the  incantations  of  the  medicine  men  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  revelations  of  the  medical  clairvoyants  of  modern 
times.  Nor,  indeed,  has  medical  science,  in  the  astonishing  pro¬ 
gress  it  has  made,  entirely  separated  itself  from  the  mystery 
and  superstition  which  originally  invested  it;  witness  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  given  to  medicine,  and  to  the  prescriptions  for  their 
use.  One  would  think  that  all  the  other  sciences  which  were 
veiled  in  mystery  and  hidden  from  the  public  gaze,  were  only 
worthy  of  being  brought  to  light  and  popularized,  but  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  medicine. 

Outside  of  the  grim  iron  barrier  which  concealed  in  its  mys¬ 
tic  darkness  all  that  was  known  of  the  healing  art,  there  was 
nothing  until  the  days  of  Chiron,  a  Grecian  who  had  been  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  Egyptian  mysteries  about  thirteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  who  bore  the  sacred  treasure  as  Cadmus  did 
the  letters  from  the  hiding  place  in  Egypt  to  Greece.  Among 
the  number  of  his  pupils  was  Esculapius  who  for  his  wonderful 
attainments  and  distinguished  services  was  deified  after  his 
death.  With  the  death  of  Esculapius  and  his  sons  Machaon  and 
Podalarius,  there  occurred  a  total  blank  in  the  history  ofmedi. 
cine,  comprehending  an  interval  of  many  centuries.  Pythag- 
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eras,  a  Grecian,  from  the  tomb  of  medical  science  which  had 
been  buried  for  centuries,  in  the  six  hundredth  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  evoked  the  spirit  of  therapeutics  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  visited 
Egypt  and  was  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  and  from  the  priests 
of  the  temples  availed  himself  of  all  the  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  occult  sciences,  more  however  with  a  general  view  to 
philosophic  enquiry  than  to  perfect  his  acquaintance  with  medi¬ 
cine,  as  he  had  no  design  of  making  it  a  profession.  The  great 
advantage  derived  from  these  investigations,  was  the  awakening 
of  a  spirit  of  research  among  Grecian  philosophers,  and  divest¬ 
ing  the  science  of  medicine,  with  that  of  other  sciences,  of  the 
mystery  and  superstition  with  which  they  were  beclouded. 

One  hundred  years  later  Hippocrates  appeared  as  a  cultiva¬ 
tor  of  medical  science.  He  was  the  first  Eclectic.  Setting  him¬ 
self  to  work  to  the  abolition  of  superstitious  errors,  he  intro¬ 
duced  anew’  method  of  investigation,  effected  a  total  revolution 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  maintained  a  transcendent 
authority  over  the  minds  of  his  successors  for  many  centuries, 
so  much  so,  that  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity  he  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  “  Father  of  Medicine.”  He  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles,  Herodotus  and  Thu¬ 
cydides,  and  hence  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece.  His 
works  formed  the  basis  of  after  investigation  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  science. 

Among  the  immediate  successors  of  Hippocrates,  we  may 
mention  Diodes,  Praxagoras,  and  though  not  exactly  in  the 
medical  line  of  succession,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  both  of  whom 
devoted  a  petition  of  their  researches  to  the  investigation  of 
those  branches  of  science  that  are  nearly  connected  with  medi¬ 
cine.  We  have  not  the  time  to  trace  the  progress  of  medical 
science  from  year  to  year,  nor  to  mention  the  distinguished  names 
of  the  profession ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  profession  continued 
a  unit  both  in  theory  and  practice  until  the  establishment  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  when  there  arose 
a  dissension,  and  the  faculty  were  divided  into  what  were  called 
dogmatists  and  empirics,  the  former  making  the  treatment  of 
disease  to  depend  upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
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animal  organism,  and  the  changes  produced  in  the  same  ,by 
morbid  causes,  the  latter  denying  the  possibility  of  such  know¬ 
ledge,  contending  that  the  sole  guide  in  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease,  must  be  experience  either  derived  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  or  the  testimony  of  others. 

In  this  rapid  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  medicine,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  Celsus,  the  Roman,  who  may  be  justly 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the  “  Father  of  Medical  History,”  In 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  however,  there  arose  a 
man  more  celebrat  ed  than  any  that  had  preceded  him,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  father  of  medicine  himself — Galen  of  Pergamus.  After 
having  received  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  philosophic 
schools  of  Greece,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  Medicine. 
After  receiving  instruction  from  various  medical  preceptors  and 
traveling  extensively  into  foreign  countries  he  became  so  famed 
for  his  attainments  in  medical  science  that  the  Roman  Emperor 
Aurelius  induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  Rome 
had  been  for  centuries  without  any  medical  science,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  Galen,  possessed  no  physicians  of  any  value  com¬ 
pared  with  him.  So  powerful  were  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  minds  of  all  in  relation  to  the  superior  talents  and  medical 
skill  of  Galen,  that  his  theory  prevailed  over  all  competitors, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  for  many  centuries  after  his 
death.  He  remained  without  a  successful  rival  as  the  greatest 
physician  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Avicenna  arose — one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  students,  and 
whose  canon  of  medicine  obtained  the  highest  celebrity  and 
became  the  principal  text  book  in  the  different  medical  schools. 
Then  followed  Albucasis,  Avenzoar  and  Averroes.  With  these 
went  out  the  light  of  medical  science,  and  every  other  science 
in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages.  After  this  period  of  darkness 
three  lights  arose  in  the  persons  of  Stahl,  Hoffman  and  Boer- 
haave,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  Eclectic  of  that  day.  Then 
followed  Cullen,  Darwin  and  Brown,  together  with  others  of 
less  note,  until  the  distinguished  Bichat  arose,  who  with  Van 
Sweiten  gave  an  impulse  to  medical  Eclecticism  of  the  most 
salutary  kind.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  any  further 
into  the  history  of  medicine.  The  revival  of  letters  brought 
about  by  thc^Reformation  extended  the  domain  of  medical  sci- 
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ence  side  by  side  with  that  of  other  sciences,  and  furnished  the 
world  with  a  list  of  worthies  in  the  medical  profession  equal 
to  those  in  any  other  department  of  science. 

As  all  theories  will  have  their  followers,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  medical  profession  has  been  divided  into  sects, 
nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  regretted,  as  independent  investigation 
would  thereby  have  been  arrested  and  an  end  put  to  progress. 

There  never  can,  and  there  never  will  be,  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  any  science  not  embraced  in  the  circle  of  the  exact  sciences. 
This  is  true  in  relation  to  the  lowest  and  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  issue  her  de¬ 
crees  and  send  forth  her  bulls  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
earth  in  her  flight  around  the  grand  central  luminary,  and  she 
may  hurl  her  anathemas  against  the  fiery  messenger  whose 
near  approach  creates  dismay,  but  regardless  of  all  these,  the 
world  moves  on,  and  the  comets  pursue  “  the  tracks  of  their 
roaming.”  In  matters  of  faith  regarding  theological  dogmas, 
she  may  add  decree  to  decree  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
unity,  and  she  may  enforce  belief  by  the  rack  and  torture,  but 
a  Luther  and  Melancthon  will  break  their  fetters,  and  nail  the 
theses  of  their  investigations  to  the  open  doors  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  The  writings  of  the  fathers  of  medicine  may  amuse, 
they  no  longer  instruct,  the  primer  has  given  place  to  the  elab¬ 
orate  scientific  treatise,  just  as  the  monkish  legends  have  given 
place  to  sound  and  truthful  theology. 

The  French  Institute  counted  eighty  systems  of  Geology 
which  had  been  exploded  by  modern  investigation.  How  many 
systems  of  medicine  have  passed  away,  and  how  many  more  are 
yet  to  be  given  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  who  can  tell  ? 

No  man  is  a  friend  to  science  in  any  department  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  who  would  attempt  to  throw  an  iron  barrier  around  his 
dogmas.  The  only  possible  sense  in  which  he  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  contributor  to  science,  is  furnishing  a  fossil  remain 
for  the  cabinet  of  some  future  antiquarian. 

If  medicine,  as  it  has  been  practiced,  were  not  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  the  “glorious  uncertainties  of  law”  itself,  if  as  a 
science  it  could  become  fixed  and  definite,  like  the  science  of 
mathematics,  then  would  there  be  some  propriety  in  guarding 
its  temple  and  blazoning  upon  its  portal,  “ procul !  O  procul ! 
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este  profani .”  But  there  is  nothing  fixed,  definite  or  certain 
about  it.  The  modes  of  disease  and  the  inodes  of  treatment 
are  constantly  varying,  and  he  only  is  the  honest  and  valuable 
physician  who  adapts  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  ever  vary¬ 
ing  circumstances. 

Eclecticism  rejects  nothing  of  the  past  that  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  domain  of  true  medical  science,  it  adopts  everything 
of  the  present  that  thorough  investigation,  and  experimental 
tests,  demonstrate  to  be  valuable.  While  extracting  the  tares 
it  is  careful  not  to  disturb  the  wheat.  In  its  practice  it  does 
not  destroy  one  disease  by  implanting  another;  by  removing 
the  tares  it  does  not  substitute  dragons’  teeth.  Its  Materia 
Medica,  all  embracing,  professes  to  have  remedies  which  ex¬ 
haust  themselves  upon  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  applied, 
so  that  when  the  disease  is  removed  the  remedy  goes  with  it. 

Hence  it  is  that  all  agents  that  cannot  be  taken  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  various  fluids,  and  assimilated  without  deleteri¬ 
ous  effects  and  leaving  the  system  infected  after  the  original 
disease  is  removed  ;  are  discarded  by  Eclectic  physicians — of 
these  agents  we  may  mention  Mercury,  Lead,  Arsenic,  Antimo¬ 
ny,  icc.  • 

No  Eclectic  physician  who  has  taken  a  regular  course  in  all 
the  departments  of  medical  science,  and  none  others  should 
presume  to  practice,  should  for  a  moment  rest  satisfied  with 
the  examinations  through  which  he  has  successfully  passed. 
He  should  have  constantly  before  him  a  course  of  thorough 
and  critical  study,  and  bend  all  his  energies  to  patient  and  pro¬ 
tracted  investigation  in  all  the  departments  of  medical  science. 
It  is  essential  that  the  public  should  have  confidence  in  the 
medical  faculty,  and  that  they  may,  every  practitioner  should 
be  a  thorough  scholar  and  perfect  gentleman,  moral  and  upright 
in  all  his  habits  and  deportment.  It  would  be  better  to  open 
the  doors  to  the  pestilence  than  to  invite  to  the  confidence  and 
sanctity  of  home  a  reckless  and  vicious  physician ;  ignorance 
were  better  than  skill  associated  with  moral  depravity. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  profession  is  such  that  physi¬ 
cians  can  exert  a  wonderful  influence  for  good  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  it  behooves  them  to  be  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  and  meet  like  men  the  vast  responsibilities  by  which 
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they  are  surrounded.  These  considerations  should  rest  with 
special  weight  upon  those  who  claim  to  be  reformers  of  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and  they  should  labor 
most  zealously  to  convince  the  world  by  superior  medical  skill, 
and  the  exposure  of  mal-practice,  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  this  age  of  progress  and  conilict  of  thought,  when 
most  of  the  sciences  are  in  a  transition  state,  it  becomes  every 
man  of  science,  and  especially  every  member  of  the  liberal 
professions,  to  be  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  of  enquiry,  and  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  investigation,  pushing  principles  to  their 
ultimates,  until  the  absolute  truth  if  possible  is  reached  in 
every  thing  connected  with  human  knowledge  and  human  hap¬ 
piness. 

Can  it  be,  should  it  be,  that  in  the  science  of  war,  when  a 
nation  taxes  its  utmost  energies  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  arts  of  warfare,  and  all 
other  nations  send  deputations  of  military  men  to  examine 
into  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence,  and  all  the  dreadful  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  battle  field,  where  the  object  is  to  find  how 
most  effectually  human  life  can  be  destroyed — can  it  be,  we  re¬ 
peat  the  question  with  tenfold  earnestness,  that  more  effort  is 
put  forth  to  destroy  than  to  save  human  life  ?  The  engines 
of  destruction  ale  planted  in  open  and  disguised  batteries  in 
our  midst  and  all  around  us,  and  shall  not  we  labor  unspar¬ 
ingly  to  find  out  means  by  which  these  batteries  of  death  can 
be  silenced,  and  their  guns  for  ever  spiked.  The  world  is  full 
of  compensations,  evil  exists,  but  good  may  predominate ;  vice 
stalks  abroad,  but  virtue  is  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  it  in 
its  bold  open  defiance  and  its  hidden  retreats,  and  vanquishing 
the  hidden  monster;  disease  openly  or  iusiduously  attacks,  but 
remedies  may  be  found  for  its  prevention  and  eradication ;  the 
bane  is  here,  but  the  more  powerful  antidote  is  at  hand.  To 
find  and  apply  these  agencies  for  good  is  the  work  of  the  phil¬ 
anthropist  and  the  physician,  and  he  is  a  quack  who  doubts  or 
denies  their  existence  and  potency. 

It  ought  in  justice  to  be  said  that  no  reform  within  the  last 
thirty  years  has  made  greater  progress  than  medical  reform, 
and  while  it  has  acted  directly  in  developing  the  truth  and  cor¬ 
recting  abuses  iD  practice,  it  has  reflexly,  in  a  silent  but  power- 
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ful  manner,  like  the  leaven  in  the  meal,  permeated  the  entire 
profession,  as  the  modes  of  treatment  and  the  remedial  agents 
now  openly  or  stealthily  employed  afford  abundant  evidence. 
Much  however  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Reformers  must  act  in 
concert.  In  union  only  is  there  strength,  and  nothing  but  a 
solid  and  persistent  combination  will  enable  them  to  succeed. 
The  prestige  of  antiquity,  of  high  sounding  titles,  of  regal  and 
influential  patronage  and  social  position,  can  not  -  be  overcome 
by  the  occasional  announcement  of  correct  principles,  and  their 
silent  and  unostentatious  practice.  The  one  and  the  other  must 
be  brought  prominently,  fearlessly  and  frequently  before  the 
public,  in  lectures  and  essays,  in  pamphlets  and  books,  until  the 
true  system  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  thoughtful 
masses,  and  they  shall  be  able  to  realize  its  importance  and 
value.  The  ten  thousand  Eclectic  physicians  scattered  over  the 
continent,  while  they  show  how  great  has  been  the  progress  of 
reform  in  this  school  of  medical  science,  are  not  a  tithe  of 
what  should  be  in  the  field.  “  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the 
laborers  are  few.”  The  Eclectic  Medical  College  located  in  the 
West,  is  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  vast  and  growing 
region,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  East  with  its  “  hub  of  the 
universe,”  and  the  metropolis  on  its  rim?  An  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  liberally  endowed,  should  be  in  existence  to  day  in 
this  great  center  of  commerce,  art  and  science,  eclectic  as  the 
Cooper  Union,  and  as  munificently  furnished  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  friends  of  reform  must  do  more  than  wish  well  for 
its  success,  they  must  be  willing  to  labor  and  make  sacrifices 
of  time  and  money  to  carry  forward  the  grand  enterprise  in 
*  which  they  are  engaged.  We  have  already  an  Eclectic  Medical 
Library  and  text  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
materia  medica,  therapeutics,  surgery,  obstetrics,  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  pathology,  a  dispensatory  equal  to  any 
extant,  besides  many  other  collateral  works  and  ably  edited 
Eclectic  medical  journals. 

The  friends  of  Eclecticism  throughout  the  country  look  with  * 
confidence  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  for  prompt,  efficient  and  persever¬ 
ing  action ;  that  from  this  great  center  may  go  out  broad-cast 
over  the  land  the  good  seed  of  reform  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
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cine,  and  thus  make  the  organization  one  of  the  greatest  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  country. 

This  society  proffers  a  welcome  hand  of  friendship  to  all 
schools,  societies  and  practitioners  who  are  laboring  in  the  field 
of  medical  reform  and  promises  a  hearty  co-operation  with  all, 
for  the  complete  triumph  of  the  American  Eclectic  System 
of  Medicine. 

22  East  18th  Street,  New  York. 


PROF.  R.  S.  NEWTON’S 

OF  UUBLIC  ATIOiSTS, 

rxljL  Of'  WHICH  CAN  BE  ORDERED  BY  MAIL  AT  THE  PRICES  GIVEN. 


OFFICE,  33  EAST  18th  STREET,  MEW  YORK. 


CHAPMAN  ON  ULCERS. 

TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS  ON  THE  LEO,  without  confinement,  and  an  Inquiry  into  thtf 
best  mode  of  effecting  the  permanent  cure  of  Varicose  Veins.  By  Henry  T.  Chapman, 
F.  R.  C.S.,  etc.,  with  notes,  selections,  and  additions,  by  R.  S.  Newton,  M,  D„  late. Prof- 
of  Surgery  in  the  Memphis  Institute  ;  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  pp.  200,  Cloth,  illustrated.  Price  S0.25. 

Every  physician  should  possess  a  copy  of  fhis  “  mu  Item  in  parvo.” 

In  eleven  years,  3,373  persons  were  received  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  with  ulcers  on  the  leg. 
Only  about  one  fourth  of  those  applying  ( 13.44K2)  were  received,  so  that  10,119  were  compelled 
to  receive  out-treatment.  In  London,  Dr.  Chapman  thinks  the  proportion  received  is  less 
than  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 

Such  an  immense  number  of  persons  from  all  grades  in  society,  requiring  the  care  of  private 
surgeons,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  besi  mode  of  treating  the  patient,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  him  to  attend  to  bis  ordinary  occupation.  I)r.  Chapman,  a  surgeon  of  much  expe¬ 
rience,  turned  his  attention, particularly^  this  subject;  the  result  of  which  was,  a  more 
rational  and  Successful  plan  of  treatment. 

l’rof.  Norton,  of  our  own  country;  who  has,  perhaps,  effected  more  aures  of  ulcers  and  oan- 
croid  affections  than  any  man  in  America,  actuated  by  the  same  high  and  noble  sentiment 
which  had  impelled  the  European  author  to  action,  procured  the  European  edition  'immedi¬ 
ately  after  its  issue,  and  finding  the  views  of  the  author  so  strongly  confirmed  by  his  own 
practice  and  experience,  determined  at  once  to  lay  the  work  before  the  medical  profession  in 
America,  carefully  examined  and  improved,  ns  he  deemed  host.  Where  he  has  found  Dr. 
Chapman’s  treatment  to  correspond  with  his  own,  he  has  given  it  without,  comment;  but 
where  he  has  found  his  own  practice  to  be  superior  in  its  ultimate  results,  ho  has  given  also 
hjs  own  plan  of  treatment  in  the  forth  of  enclosed  notes. 

From  tno  known  reputation  of  the  American  editor,  the  profession  have  a  guarantee  that' the 
work  is  one  deserving  of  earnest  consideration. — A’.  M.  Journal. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS.  ■> 

“  This  is  a  neat  volume,  edited  by  Prof.  Newton,  and  will  no  doubt,  be  well  received  by  tno 
Medical  public.” — Daily  Commercial. 

“  The  high  literary  character  of  our  Medical  Colleges  seems  to  have  some  foundation,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  production  which  from  time  to  time  cmenate  from  the  pens  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  in  these  schools. 

“  The  high  reputation  of  Prof.  Newton,  in  the  treatment,  of  this  peculiar  class  of  diseases, 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  is  one  of  merit.” — Daily  Enquirer. 

“  We  k'tiow  hut  little  of  its  European  author ;  hut  we  know  that  the  American  editor, rwho 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  getting  up  the  volume,  has.  acquired  a  wide  popularity  in 
tlm  treatment  of  ulcers  of  all  kinds,  independent  of  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon.  Professor 
Newton  deserves,  and  no  doubt  will  receive,  the  thanks  of  the  profession  at  large  for  his 
labors.”—  Daily  Timer. 

“  The  bonk  in  not  joe.  edited  by  a  scientific  gentleman  of  this  city,  will  fill  a  blank  long  felt 
in,  the  Medical  profession,  and  we  hope  will  meet  with  that  encouragement  which  its  merit 
demands.  We  like  to  see  our  citizens  elevating  their  professions,  and  hope  that  we  -shall 
hare  an  increased  number  of  such  works  hereafter  from  the  peps  of  Wostcrn  scientific  gen¬ 
tlemen.” — Cm.  Atlar. 

Prof.  R.  S-  Newton,  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  School  in  this  city,  has  just  published  an  Svo. 
edition  of  Chapman’s  Treatment  of  U leers.  To  which  edition  Dr.  Newton  has  appended 
“  notes,  selections  and  additions,”  This  is  a  (Cincinnati  book,  and  looks  prepossessing.  It 
a  ill  doubtless  receive  the  attention  of  the  Medical  profession  and  the  public.” — Cm.  Gazette. 
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NOTICEB  OF  THE  PRESS. 

This  iB  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  works  that  the  American  press  has  yet 
given  to  the  world.  The  editor  has,  with  much  tedious  toil  and  labor,  compiled  and 
arranged  with  great  care,  the  complete  works  of  Syme  into  one  volume,  ana  presents 
to  the  public  in  this  book  all  that  that  celebrated  surgeon  has  issued  through  the 
press.  This  of  itself  is  invaluable  to  the  medical  profession.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  work  which  certainly  adds  to  its  interest,  is  the  fact  that  the  author  and  the 
editor,  though  both  surgeons  of  wide-spread  reputation  as  successful  operators,  be¬ 
long  to  different  schools  of  medicine.  Syme  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  in  Scotland,  and  probably  has  no  superior  as  a  surgeon  in  the  world,  and 
is  a  medical  writer  of  unusual  ability.  His  works  always  command  an  extensive 
sale  among  the  profession  in  Europe.  Newtou  is  at  the  very  head  of  the  Eclectic 
school  of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  a  lecturer  of  high  standing,  and  is  univer 
sally  accorded  a  position  among  the  most  successful  and  reliable  surgeons  of  the 
country.  In  pathology,  therefore,  they  differ  materially,  and  in  this  work,  more  than 
any  other,  are  the  excellencies  of  the  two  systems  compared. 

The  editor  exhibits  perfect  justice  toward  the  author.  He  gives  his  writings  com¬ 
plete,  unmarred  by  the  obliteration  of  a  single  word,  and  follows  with  his  own  notes 
and  illustrations,  evidently  desirous  of  a  fair  comparison  of  the  practice  and  reme¬ 
dies  of  the  two  schools  of  medicine.  There  is  a  difference,  a  wide  difference,  and 
both  sides  are  ably  set  forth  by  worthy  pens,  amid  a  mass  of  information,  in  the 
work  before  us. 

The  book  has  been  gotten  up  in  the  best  style.  It  is  printed  in  a  superior  manner, 
by  E.  Morgan  <&  Co.,  and  is  bound  in  the  most  substantial  and  elegant  form.  It 
contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  illustrations,  whereas  the  original  work  of 
Syme  had  but  twenty-five.— Cincinnati  Daily  Times. 

This  is  a  new  American  edition,  with  notes  and  illustrations  by  R.  S.  Newton,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  and,  for 
several  reasons,  must  be  an  attractive  as  well  as  useful  work  to  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  Sytne's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Suryery  is  too  well  known  to  need  part  icular 
reference  in  this  connection,  and  the  author  has  held  too  high  a  position  in  Europe 
to  admit  of  his  skill,  as  an  operator,  to  be  questioned  for  a  moment,  nor  could  the 
task  of  laying  it  before  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  have  been  intrusted  to  & 
more  competent  pen  than  that  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Newton.  In  pathology,  Mr.  Syme  and 
his  editor  differ  materially  ;  and  on  this  fact,  and  the  difference  of  the  therapeutic 
agents  employed,  deperds  the  real  merit  of  the  work.  The  editor  is  evidently  not 
afraid  of  a  comparison  of  the  merits  and  claims  of  the  Allopathic  and  the  Eclectic 


systems,  for  in  this  work  they  are  eomparod  throughout,  permitting  every  surgeon  to  judge 
for  himself.  The  remedies  of  both  systems  are  presented,  together  with  very  appropriate 
comments  on  the  value  of  each,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  works  now  before  the 
profession,  which  must  attain  a  large  circulation  among  surgeons  of  all  schools, — Ciucinttait 
Daily  Euquirer. 


Having  been  permitted  to  examine  Syrne’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  edited  by 
Prof.  Newton,  1  beg  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  work,  as  fur  as  read  by  me.  To  call  in 
question  the  ability  of  Mr.  Syme  as  an  operator,  in  this  enlightened  age,  would  be  equal  to 
avowing  ones  ignorance  of  the  science.  This  remark  is,  of  course,  to  have  a  general  appli¬ 
cation,  tor  no  man  lives  who  may  be  said  to  have  attained  excellence  in  every  particular.  in 
pathology,  Mr.  Syme  and  his  editor  differ  very  materially;  nnd  on  this  fact,  and  the  difference- 
of  the  therapeutic  agents  employed,  depends  the  real  superiority  of  the  work.  Tho  editor  is1 
evidently  not  afraid  of  a  comparison  of  the  merits  and  claims  of  tho  Allot-ntic  and  and  Eolcc- 
tio  systems  for  in  this  work  the  two  systems  are  compared  throughout.  Mr.  Syme  stands  af 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  Scotland,  and  Prof.  Newton  at  that  of  his  in  the  United  States; 
so  that  every  surgeon  need  no  longer  be  undecided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  from 
inability  to  compare  them.  The  remedies  of  both  systems  are  presented,  together  with  very 
appropriate  comments  on  the  value  of  each.  My  own  impressions  are,  that  this  is  the  best 
work  now  before  the  profession,  and  will  no  doubt  attain  a  very  large  circulation  among  sur¬ 
geons  of  all  schools.  It  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  Eclectic  branch  of  the  profession,  in 
my  estimation,  than  any  work  yet  issued  by  that  school.  J  speak  of  the  work  thus  plainly, 
because  I  wish  to  see  both  tho  editor  and  author  receive  that  credit  which  this  great  work 
shows  them  to  each  deserve.— Press. 


“This is  a  large  and  comprehensive  work,  embracing  all  that  is  important  pertaining  to 
Surgery — the  modern  improvements  included.  It  is  likewise  valuable  because  of  the  l'aet 
of  its  being  the  producing  of  two  leading  Surgeons— the  one  a  prominent  Allopathist,  the 
otter  a  conspicuous  Eclectic — Syme  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Scotland,  and 
throughout  all  Christendom  is  favorably  known  as  a  skillful  and  successful  operator.  In  his 
part  of  the  work  all  the  popular  means  and  appliances  of  Allopathy  are  detailed,  while  tho 
part  contributed  by  Prof?  Newton,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  Surgeons  of  thu 
West,  embraces  tne  improvement  in  remedies  and  treatment  of  the  Eclectic  school.  The 
volume  is  gotten  up  in  tne  best  stylo  of  the  Cincinnati  press. — Middle  Slates  Medical  liejvnner. 


Robt.  S.  Newton,  Esq., 

Prof,  of  Surgery, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

2  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh,  30th  Sept.,  1856. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  feel  much  obliged  by  your  kind  intention,  and  may  refer  you  to  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  of  my  “  Principles  of  Surgery  ”  (1856),  for  an  expression  of  my  matured  views-  In  the 
Clinical  Lectures  published  in  the  Lancet  you  will  find  more  detailed  explanations  in  regard 
to  some  particular  subjects. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  JAMES  SYME. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY ;  being  a  Concise  Treatise  on  Structu¬ 
ral  and  Sytematic  Botanical  Science,  as  adopted  by  Modern  Botainists,  simplified  and 
carefully  arranged  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  private  Students.  Illust.  edition.  Price  $2. 

In  studying  and  applying  the  truths  of  Botanical  science,  wo  must  commence  as  wc  would 
when  about  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  the  human  economy.  Vegetables,  like  men,  are  organ¬ 
ized  beings;  and  if  we  expect  to  succeed  in  fully  comprehending  their  nature,  habits,  etc.,  we 
must  study  the  history  of  that  organism  with  as  much  care  as  when  investigating  human 
anatomy.  Plants  being  less  perfect  and  complicated  than  man,  it  follows  that  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  wih  their  several  parts  and  their  functions  would  be  much  easier  acquirod.  In  truth 
tho  study  of  tho  vegetable  kingdom  is  only  a  stepping  stone  of  the  study  of  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom,  for  many  of  the  individual  organs  in  the  vegetable  assimilate  in  character  to  those  of 
the  human  body. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  209  pages :  well  bound  in  calf,  and  amply 
illustrated.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  finest  quality,  all  lithographs— drawn  from  nature, 
and  accurately  colored.  The  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  is  beautifully  illustrated  on  two  fine 
plates,  as  well  as  some  eighteen  of  the  most  important  medical  plates,  all  of  which  are  cor¬ 
rectly  described  in  every  particular.  There  are  also  inserted  in  the  work,  synoptical  views 
of  both  the  natural  and  artificial  systems,  as  well  as  some  useful  remarks  on  tho  respective 
merits  of  the  two  systems. 


AN  ECLECTIC  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE:  embracing  tho 
Pathology  of  Inflammation  and  Fever,  with  its  classification  and  treatment.  By  Robert 
S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati,  1861. 

This  treatise  shows  its  author  to  be  master  of  his  profession.  Such  a  work  would  be  found 
useful,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  professed  deciple  of  .lEsculapius,  but  also  in  the  hands 
of  every  intelligent  reader-  It  would  teach  him  both  how  to  guard  against  suffering,  and 
how  to  mitigate  it  while  enduring  it.  The  practice  of  the  system  which  the  Doctor  advocates 
must  commend  itself  to  tho  good  sense  of  every  reflecting  mind.  Price.  $1,50. — 1‘. 


ECLECTIC  TREATISES  OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

BY  W.  BYRD  POWELL,  M.  D.,  AND  R.  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

coo  PAGES.  PRICE,  $4.00. 

This  work  is  admitted,  by  thoso  who  havo  examined  it  carefully,  to  bo  the  best  extant  on 
the  subject,  and  the  one  long  needed  by  the  profession.  The  library  of  no  physician  can  be 
considered  complete  without  it.  The  present  rolumo  contains  three  of  the  four  books  into 
which  tho  former  edition  was  divided,  vi,z  : 

Book  I.  Treats  on  “  Physiological  considerations  in  relation  to  parents,  and  the  treatment 
of  children.”  It  contains  information  which,  if  genorally  known  and  acted  upon,  would  cur¬ 
tail  the  amount  of  human  suffering  to  an  extent  that  would  Cheer  tho  heart  of  every  genuine 
philanthropist. 

It  treats,  at  considerable  length,  of  “  Parental  conditions  considered  with  reference  to  chil¬ 
dren,”  “  Influence  of  maternal  conditions  OH  the  foetus.”  “  Maternal  duties  in  relation  to  her 
child,”  “Physical  injuries  to  the  child,”  “  Mental  injuries  to  tho  child,”  “Personal  attentions 
to  the  child,”  “The  nursery,”  and  “Causes  of  infantile  mortality.”  A  Chapter  is  devoted 
to  each  of  these  subjects,  and  the  whole  is  treated  of  irt  a  plain  but  masterly  manner. 

Book  II.  Treats  of  “  The  natural  history,  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
of  disease  incidental  to  infancy  and  childhood.  In  this  book  there  Is.  no  servile  homage  paid 
to  the  mass  of  hypotheses  denominated  Allopathy,  but  the  true  principles  of  a  legitimate 
science  of  medicine  are  advocated  and  sustained  with  all  the  power  and  force  of  tho  talented 
author’s  intellect.  Ilis  doctrines  are  not  only  drawn  from  tho  simple  teachings  of  immutable 
nature,  but  they  are  so  barricaded  and  supported  by  unanswerable  argument,  that  they  may 
be  considered  tho  very  fortress  of  medical  principles.  “  Disease.”  says  he,  “  wo  understand 
to  be  that  condition  of  a  part  which  disquulifiesjt  for  the  performance  qf  its  function.” 

“  Fever  is  a  manifestation  of  an  effort  of  the  system  to  remove  disease — &  physiological  action 
under  the  circumstances — a  genoral  or  constitutional  indication  6f  disease,’’ 

“  Inflammation  is  an  evidence  of  local  disease— an  action  produced,  for  tho  restoration  of 
a  diseased  part — an  effort  of  tho  vital  forctj  to  remove  disease.” 

“  Physiology  is  tho  science  of  life  in  all  its  modes  of  bearing,  but  is  how  usually  Restricted 
to  life  in  a  state  of  health.” 

"  Pathology  is  the  science  of  life  in  a  stato  of  disease — it  is  physiology  under  abnormal  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  ,  "  _  j'1 

“  Wo  may  be  asked  what  is  gained  by  these  views,  definitions  and  explanations  ?  We  an¬ 
swer,  everything  that  can  be  gained  by  having  tho  truth,  instead  pf  a  fiction  or  a  falsehood. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  considering  ourselves  as  called  upon  to  treat  fever  as  a 
disease,  instead  of  a  physiological  action,  or  an  effort  of  the  system  to  throw  off  disease — as 
much  difference  as  there  is  between  bleeding  and  purging  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  antispasmodics  and  tonics  on  the  other.’’ 

This  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  arid  m  uiy  valuftblo  additions  made  to  the  treats 
ment  of  the  various  diseases  peculiar  to  children,  which  is  the  main  feature  ot'  this  volume. 
All  the  new  remedies  and  appliances  that  have  been  discovered  and  tested  since  tho  pub¬ 
lication  of  tho  first  edition,  have  been  carefully  inserted  in  their  proper  olaces. 

Book  III.  Treats  “  Of  the  functions  and  pathological  relations  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  the 

human  temperaments,  for  tho  elucidation- of  disease.”  -  • 

Tho  subject  of  this  book  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance  to  tho  medical  practitioner, 
ami  though  generally  wanting  in  books  relating  to  the  theory  and  pructice  of  medicine,  it 
should  be  also  one  of  interest.  The  author  of  this  part  of  the  work,  has  entered  extensively 
and  originally  into  his  subject  without  expressing  any  great  reverence,  for  the  opinions  of 
his  predecessors  in  this  line  of  inquiry.  lie  demolishes  their  temperament  arrangements 
with  counter  ones  of  a  more  scientific  and  satisfactory  chaiaotof,  and  proceeds  with  much 
skill,  successfully  to  establish  bis  own  arrangement . 

It  is  printed  on  beautiful  white  paper,  in  clear  type,  and, substantially  bound  in  sheep. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS- 

“  Wo  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Practice  of  Medicine  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  that  part  of  the  book  which  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Newton-  This  gentleman  is  widty  known 
in  our  city,  and  an  extensive  practice  has  fully  prepured  him  to  do  justice  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject. 

“  To  the  adherents  of  the  Eclectic  School  wc  can  cheerfully  and  warmly  recommend  the 
work  of  Professors  Powell  and  New  ton  ;  and  to  those  whp  heretofore  had  no  respect  for  this 
school,  we  may  hint,  that  a  perusal  of  ibis  work  might  change  their  opinions  arid  suggest 

some  new  views. — Cincinnati  Daily  (muitie, 

“  The  treatment  or  practical  part  is  the  work  of  Prof.  Newton,  who.  to  our  community,  nnd 
to  this  portion  of  our  country,  is  much  better  known  than  Prof.  Powell,  and  is.  perhnps, 
twenty  years  his  junior:  and  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  we  have  a  medical  prac- 
tioner  or  a  surg'  i  n  who  nas  mi  re  thoroughly  made  his  social,  business,  and  professional  im- 
pro: -  <  n  upon  this  city  nnd  ibis  region  of  our  country.  No  one  has  a  Character  in  cither  de¬ 
part  ment  of  profession  that  inspires  more  confidence.  Hence  the  work  under  consideration 
may  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  Eclectic  practice  in  its  best  and  most  enlightened  shape, 
with  much  that  is  new  in  physiology  nnd  paihrthgy  from  the  pen  of  his  co-laborer,  who  lias 
measurably  devoted  bis  life  to  the  investigation  of  these  subjects. 

“  Tho  application  of  all  the  new  Eclectic  r"medics,  which  nave  boon  found  to  possess  much 
utility  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  have  been  made  to  various  diseases  treated  of  in  the  work. 
This  wo  understand  is  the  first  instance  in  which  these  have  been  adopted  in  works  on  prac¬ 
tice  ;  this  will  prove  to  bo  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  Eclecticism  practice,  and  to  tho 
profession  at  largo.” — Cincinnati  Daih,  Enqulrtr. 


